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50 YEARS OF THE CBI! 


Har a century of progress in bibliographic 
publishing—so vital to the library and 
bookselling professions, but a field in which 
few other companies have been more than 
briefly successful—will be rounded out in 
January as Halsey W. Wilson observes his 
fiftieth anniversary of publishing the Cumu- 


lative Book Index in the Company which 


bears his name. The entire year 1948 has 
been designated by The H. W. Wilson 
Company for the observance. 

Beginning in Minneapolis in a small re- 
tail bookstore at the University of Minne- 
sota, taking orders from fellow students and 
delivering the books in person, Mr. Wilson 
faced the usual bookstore problems, par- 
ticularly the lack of a convenient trade 
catalog. The author, the title, the publisher 
—never all three—would be submitted by a 
patron wanting a new volume. The tedious, 
time-consuming, exasperating search that 
invariably followed decided Mr. Wilson that 
a cumulative catalog was so necessary he 
would publish it himself. In 1898 the 
project was launched. Estimating the cost 
of a cumulative list at $500 a year for 
printing—he expected to do the compiling, 
copymaking, proofreading, bookkeeping, and 
mailing at home evenings with the assist- 
ance of his wife whose labor was equally 
cheap—Halsey Wilson printed 500 copies 
of the Cumulative Book Index early in 
1898, hoping to find among booksellers and 
librarians that many subscribers who would 
pay $1 a year for the much-needed service. 
The first order came from a Pittsburgh 
bookseller, named Waters, with a crisp dol- 
lar bill and a word of encouragement. The 
next mail brought subscriptions from John 
Wanamaker in Philadelphia, and from Ellen 
Plumb of Emporia, Kansas. The first year, 
as Mr. Wilson recalls it, “was memorable 
for some heartening endorsements, nearly 
300 subscriptions, and a rapidly growing 
deficit.” Nevertheless the undertaking kept 
going ahead, a paid editor was added to the 
staff—Marion E. Potter, still active as 
editor of the Industrial Arts Index, and ex- 


pansion to larger quarters became neces- 
sary. 

This formula of expansion in publication, 
staff, and space set the pattern for the half 
century which has followed. In 1900 it was 
a two-story building just off the campus 
which housed the bookshop and the pub- 
lishing department. There the United 
States Catalog came into print, the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature was 
born, and in 1905 the Book Review Digest. 
Shortly afterward there was a three-story 


' building—the scene of other new publica- 


tions and a rapidly growing staff. 

In 1913 the need of nearness to publish- 
ing centers in the east became apparent, 
and The Wilson Company moved thirteen 
carloads of equipment to White Plains, New 
York. There again the quarters were soon 
too small, and a final move was made in 
1917 to the present location, on the east 
bank of the Harlem River, just opposite 
the Polo Grounds, in the Bronx, New York 
City. The five-story building which housed 
the Company comfortably in 1917 was 
supplemented in 1929 by an eight-story 
modern structure on the south, and in 1938 
by a six-story building on the north. At 
the half-century mark, even this three- 
building plant has become outgrown, and 
the Company utilizes space in two ware- 
houses, as well. 


Today the venture started by a young 
bookseller and his wife in 1898 employs a 
staff of 350 people with an annual payroll 
of well over three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars. Gross business for the fiscal year of 
1947 was a million and a quarter dollars, 
with “customers” all over the world. A 
conservative policy and an extremely narrow 
margin of profit have enabled the company 
to continue business even through difficult 
periods and in the face of sharply rising 
costs of material and labor. The Company’s 
activities now comprise some 21 major pub- 
lications of a subscription nature and a list 
of miscellaneous works of bibliography and 
reference. A department, begun in Min- 
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neapolis, stocks more than :2,000,000 copies 
and sets of back number periodicals for 
purchase by libraries and individuals com- 
pleting sets of magazines. 

Several features make The Wilson Com- 
pany unique in publishing circles. It is, for 
instance, one of the few contemporary pub- 
lishing houses which do all their own 
typesetting, printing, and binding. The 
cumulative plan, whereby entries from two 
or more issues are combined into a single 
alphabet in type as well as on cards, has 
resulted in an intricate but exceedingly 
vital process in the publication of Wilson 
indexes. 

Aside from the cumulative method, per- 
haps Mr. Wilson’s most revolutionary con- 
tribution to the business of bibliographical 
publishing is his “service basis” plan of 
charge, whereby the cost to each library is 
in proportion to the use made of the serv- 
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ice, rather in the manner of a public utility 
such as electricity: the current is available, 
to be turned on at will, and paid for ac- 
cordingly. 

“Cooperation” is a favorite word in the 
Wilson vocabulary. Subscribers are asked 
to vote on material for indexes and on mat- 
ters of editorial policy. Representatives of 
the American Library Association and the 
Special Libraries Association are invited to 
sit ex officio with the Company’s board of 
directors. Shares of dividend-bearing stock 
are distributed periodically to the staff. 
The Company maintains a no-cost hospital 
plan and participates equally with inter- 
ested staff members in an annuity retire- 
ment benefit. 

Atop the Company’s tallest building is a 
lighthouse resting upon a book—also the 
Wilson trademark and colophon—symbolic 
of indexes enlightening the world of books. 


THE CIVIC IMPORT OF THE STATE’S PUBLIC AID 
PROGRAMS 


By RAYMOND M. HILuiarp* 


Lixe other state offices, the Illinois Pub- 
lic Aid Commission has for many years 
filed its reports, its monthly magazine 
Public Aid in Illinois, and other publica- 
tions with the Illinois State Library, and 
in turn we have received their publication 
Illinois Libraries. 

Librarians might think that only librari- 
ans could be interested in Illinois Libraries 
and public aid and welfare administrators 
might think that librarians would be inter- 
ested in welfare reports only because they 
are interested in having all kinds of books 
and magazines for their libraries. A state- 
ment appearing on page 311 in the Sep- 
tember 1947 issue of the library’s publica- 
tion has convinced me that librarians and 
public welfare officials have a much more 
significant common interest. In fact, they 
share a common purpose. 

This September 1947 issue of Iilinois 
Libraries quotes the first two items in the 


* Executive Secretary Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission. 


creed of the Library Service Demonstration 
Program as follows: 

“We Believe: 

1. That an educated and informed citi- 
zenry is essential to the public wel- 
fare. 

2. That libraries are an integral part of 
the education of all citizens, adults 
as well as children.” 


Public aid—that is the programs for pro- 
viding financial aid to needy persons in 
their own homes—today affects the lives of 
men, women and children in almost every 
community of the State and it consumes a 
little over 22 per cent of the total State 
Budget. Obviously, a government function 
of such magnitude must be of concern to all 
citizens. If they don’t know about it, they 
should know about it because almost all of 
them are paying taxes to make this govern- 
ment help possible and some of them or 
their relatives at one time or another might 
need to seek the assistance thus provided. 
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Deeper than this, there are profound 
economic and social implications in the 
welfare developments which have taken 
place over the past decade and longer. Any 
sound program of adult education must 
embrace this information if the citizens are 
to take their essential part in guiding these 
developments so that they will enhance 
rather than disrupt the over-all general 
welfare. 


I am convinced that librarians can per- 
form an important service by guiding 
patrons of their libraries to authoritative 
and comprehensive information on this im- 
portant public question. 


Had I been writing this item back in the 
depression decade of the 1930’s, this busi- 
ness of public aid would have required little 
explanation. In October 1938, for example, 
we had in Illinois over 1,400,000 or nearly 
18 per cent of our people dependent for 
their support upon public funds provided 
through the various relief programs or by 
federal WPA work relief jobs. It cost 
nearly $21 million a month to support 
them. Then the volume and cost were so 
great that they merited frequent headlines 
in the daily papers and almost every citi- 
zen knew personally of someone or some 
family who was getting or needed to have 
this kind of public help. 


Today we are blessed with prosperous 
times in Illinois and the State is rich in 
resources and opportunities for earning an 
abundant living. Yet I wonder how many 
people realize that today public aid still 
costs the taxpayers over $9 million each 
month to take care of the 262,000 persons 
who are receiving all or part of their sus- 
tenance from public funds distributed under 
the public aid programs of the State of 
Illinois. This represents 3 per cent of the 
State’s total population of 7,900,000 as 
counted in the 1940 census. 


These are the people: 


127,000 Old folks receiving the Old Age 
Pension 


74,000 Mothers and their children re- 
ceiving Aid to Dependent 
Children 


56,000 Men, women, and children re- 
ceiving General Relief or Aid 
to the Medically Indigent 

5,000 Blind persons receiving Blind 
Assistance 


In December 1947 there was distributed 
$5,199,610 in Old Age Pensions, $1,786,947 
in Aid to Dependent Children grants, 
$1,634,020 in General Relief and Aid to the 
Medically Indigent, and $206,519 in Blind 
Assistance. Administrative costs for dis- 
tributing these sums totaled $658,000. 

Twenty years ago the State Government 
of Illinois had no part in providing aid to 
needy persons in their own homes. Neither 
had the Federal Government. Twenty 
years ago responsibility for providing pub- 
lic aid to needy and destitute persons rested 
entirely on local sources of revenue and on 
local citizens elected to represent the local 
community in administering these funds. 

Today the State of Illinois shoulders over 
half of the total cost and carries directly 
the job of administering aid to 79 per cent 
of the beneficiaries. The remainder of the 
cost. is shared by the Federal Government 
(38.4 per cent) and by the townships and 
other local government units (8.4 per cent). 

The agent for the State of Illinois in 
carrying out the State’s share of the public 
aid job is the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion. This Commission is a citizen board 
consisting of seven outstanding civic leaders 
appointed by the Governor and of three 
State officials who serve ex officio (the 
State Treasurer, the State Auditor, the 
State Director of Finance). This citizen 
board serves without pay, it is non-political, 
and its members bring to the administration 
the balanced judgment of business, labor, 
and welfare leaders. 

In modern states of the size and indus- 
trial and social complexity of Illinois, citi- 
zen boards rather than a single appointed 
administrator have generally been given the 
top responsibility for determining public aid 
policies. Public aid needs change too 
rapidly and the problems they present have 
too important a bearing on the total eco- 
nomic and social health of the State to 
permit placing of final authority in any 
single man, no matter how great his quali- 
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fications. In Illinois, therefore, as in most 
of the larger states, a citizen board de- 
termines public aid standards and adminis- 
trative policies. These standards and 
instructions are then carried out by a staff 
selected under the civil service and merit 
systems. This staff sees that public aid gets 
to the people in the communities where 
they make their homes. 

The needy aged, the blind, and mothers 
with dependent children receive their help 
through County Departments of Public 
Assistance which are located in the 102 
counties of the State, usually in the county 
seat town. The money comes entirely from 
the State and Federal Governments. There 
is no contribution from local tax funds. 

The men, women, and children receiving 
General Relief go to the relief office in 
their local communities. In most instances 
this is the office of the township supervisor 
who is ex officio Overseer of the Poor. Al- 
together, there are 1,455 local governments 
responsible for giving General Relief. These 
consist of 1,436 townships, 17 counties with 
a commission form of government, the City 
of Chicago, and the Incorporated Town of 
Cicero. The Public Aid Commission dis- 
tributes State relief funds to these town- 
ships if they make a qualifying tax levy 
and meet other conditions. If they receive 
State funds, they must administer relief in 
accordance with the Rules and Regulations 
of the Commission. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not contribute toward the costs 
of General Relief. 

In each county of the State the County 
Department of Public Assistance and the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission are assisted 
in adapting the State’s public aid policies 
to local conditions by County Public Aid 
Advisory Committees and Boards comprised 
of local officials and outstanding civic lead- 
ers. At the present time there are a total 
of 1,037 local people serving on these com- 
mittees. The County Judge in each instance 
is ex officio chairman of the Advisory Board. 
The other members include business men, 
labor leaders, school teachers, representa- 
tives of the medical and nursing professions, 
editors and publishers, lawyers, club people, 
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and so on. All of these committee members 
as well as the County Superintendents of 
Public Assistance can give librarians in- 
formation on public aid for adult education 
projects carried out under the auspices of 
the libraries. 

The County Superintendents of Public 
Assistance will be glad to cooperate with 
librarians in providing facts and figures on 
the public aid programs locally. Wherever 
possible, the State office of the Public Aid 
Commission will also be glad to cooperate 
in providing special releases, poster ma- 
terial, and like information for special 
projects. 

To the extent that our supply will permit, 
we shall also be glad to provide key libraries 
with our monthly magazine, Public Aid in 
Illinois, and other publications. If the de- 
mand exceeds the supply, we shall, of 
course, have to work out some method for 
sharing available documents, but you may 
be assured that the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission and its local offices will be glad 
to cooperate in every way. 


Taking care of people who are in need 
for reasons beyond their control is an 
obvious duty of government. But it is 
neither the best nor the final answer. The 
continued dependency of even three per 
cent of the population in a State of the 
resources and opportunities of Illinois is 
neither a healthy condition for the bene- 
ficiaries of public aid nor for the social 
and economic well-being of the State as a 
whole. The immediate job of giving finan- 
cial help to those who do not have enough 
to get along with must be matched with 
the longer range job of reducing, if not 
removing, the causes of dependency. To do 
this we must develop additional resources 
for self-support for those who can con- 
tribute to the economy and the social well- 
being despite their handicaps. 


This is a job for citizens as well as for 
public aid officials. Only an educated and 
informed citizenry can help us achieve this 
goal. Here, I am sure, our librarians of 
Illinois have an opportunity for giving an- 
other vital public service. 
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THE LIBRARIANS’ GOALS 


By Joe D. LANGsTON* 


A titre over a year ago the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore printed a state- 
ment by Pearl S. Buck titled: “A Message 
to the Librarians of America.” In part the 
well known writer had this to say: “It is 
the librarian upon whom the writer and the 
publisher depend, and the person to whom 
the reader turns. The librarian must not 
be the keeper of books, he must be the dis- 
penser of books. He must be more than 
this—he must be the stimulator, the public 
teacher, to persuade the people that they 
must first know in order to act wisely.” 
When we speak of goals and standards, it 
seems wise to have something as concrete 
as Miss Buck’s statement in mind, and 
something as positive. I fear that for 
sometime now the general public, whose 
instruments we are, have looked upon pub- 
lic libraries as institutions which from time 
to time acquired a few new books, and 
then automatically lent these same books 
to the happy individuals who were fortunate 
enough to get to the library ahead of the 
_mext one: While it is true that the public 
libraries of this country from the beginning 
followed a philosophy of lending rather than 
storing, as was the case with our European 
predecessors, somewhere along the years of 
our service has developed the general feel- 
ing that while public libraries are necessary 
to represent and preserve our culture, and 
to nuture scholarship, they possess few real 
claims to being philosophical enquirers into 
the normal interests of daily living. Thus 
public libraries, fitted neither by book col- 
lections nor by the interest they serve to 
be scholarly institutions, have continued to 
grow in size without aiming at any end. 
Many hours in our libraries have been 
spent in cataloging and filing, only to find 
in many cases that the chief reward for 
the efforts was a job well done. Under 
such circumstances I say that we can no 


* Talk given at the 29th Regional meeting of 
Illinois Librarians, 1947. Mr. Langston was then 
librarian of the Public Library, Dixon, IIl., but 
has since joined the staff of the Illinois State Li- 
brary, as District me Region 1, with head- 
con, IIl. 


longer justify our claim to a share of the 
world’s wealth when some of our people 
cannot prophesy bread for tomorrow’s 
breakfast. 

Unless we can coordinate our services to 
the point where they are really helping to 
enlighten, encourage and revitalize, and in 
some cases redirect the thinking of our 
people, our role in the community is a 
luxury beyond our present means. I, like 
you, believe we have the materials to foster 
the development of a mental backbone 
among our people, the kind that refuses to 
implement old prejudices and is ready to 
discard untruths, and superstitions, which 
continue their existence only because age 
hallows things. The printed word, of which- 
we are among the chief possessors, has in- 
deed become the most important and 
effective single factor in our civilization, 
and we must not be unaggressive in ad- 
vancing understanding through the power of 
print. Coupled with this possession is the 
additional fact that our libraries have a 
traditional reputation of presenting the 
truth with impartiality and without bias. 
This reputation must be the basis for the 
extension of our present services and the 
use of new tools, such as business service 
to the community, films, records, discussion 
groups and increased use of periodicals and 
magazines. Today, as never before, our 
suddenly compact world is a matter of 
serious national and international interest. 
We may find the old adage about “the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world” 
a little bad in the matter of timing. For 
unless we can develop some understanding 
in all fields among our present day adults, 
the idea is not too remote that tomorrow 
there may be no cradle. It is our job to 
redirect the reading pattern of most adults, 
for even today adults largely read only that 
which reinforces their present thinking, or 
that with which they are already familiar, 
to the extent they are aware of this tre- 
mendous power of ideas. We must in so 
doing not only promote knowledge, but a 
feeling for the aspirations and traditions of 
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other people. I think we only have to 
attend the meeting of any one group in our 
community, or to talk with our associates to 
“be convinced that ideas today are much 
more than ivory tower substances, and in- 
deed are responsible for the actions of 
individuals and governments. 


With mass communication upon us, the 
problem of libraries is indeed great. There 
is a widespread interest on entertainment, 
and much of the communication is sup- 
ported by advertising. I need not tell you 
that the content is usually superficial. The 
library must assume the responsibility of 
making this modern communication effect- 
ive by its continual search for truth and 
poetic beauty. We must de-emphasize the 
value of large circulation for an emphasis 
on a more serious type knowledge. A book, 
. after all, is only a response to a recurrent 
human need, and adult education, about 
which we have heard so much is only an 
age angle. Education is as fundamental for 
adults as for children. It has been needed 
in every society, and in a democracy which 
recognizes the individual as an ultimate end 
the library has the task of stimulating ideas 
and providing actual material to interpret 
these ideas. 


I do not pretend to believe that, alone, 
or in one day or one year, the libraries can 
resolve the complex problems of modern 
life and society, but what I am saying is 
that we can and must use every one of our 
constructive means to bring the prospective 
reader and the printed word together. Our 
people have traditionally relied on artists 
and writers who possess an acute and 
sensitive insight into these problems; and 
with these complex influences our people 
must have the understanding of writing 
which is honestly concerned with man’s re- 
lentless pursuit of happiness. Since we 
have no self justification, but exist only 
because the people want libraries, there 
seems no alternative but to face up to the 
role which is demanded of us; namely, to 
give our people the knowledge with which 
to make sound judgments, to clarify speci- 
fic issues, and in short, to decrease inde- 
cision. As I have said before, we must not 
only reinforce what people already believe, 
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we must also appeal to their inquisitive 
nature. 

There are several standards which are 
basic in the execution of such a program. 
(1) Financial support. If you do not have 
a copy of Library Laws in Illinois, get a 
copy. Consult your County Clerk on prop- 
erty valuation to determine the amount of 
revenue which your library can collect 
under the Illinois State Law, and see that 
your library board is aware of this fact. 

(2) Library expansion. One of the most 
pressing problems in our service today is 
library inequalities. Illinois alone has al- 
most two million people without library 
service. If we are to anticipate an expan- 
sion of library facilities, the unit of service 
will have to change to cross city, county 
and in some cases, state lines. Consult with 
your district librarian about the segments 
of your population not now being served. 
Find out what assistance you may expect 
from the state in demonstration service to 
rural areas. 

(3) Professional standards. Be certain 
that you yourself are completely aware of 
the trends and views in your profession on 
a state and national scale. Communities, 
with their own regional outlook, may be- 
come as effective a propaganda agent in 
your thinking as any manipulation of col- 
lective attitudes. Read the Library Quar- 
terly, the Library Journal, the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, and Library Literature, as well as 
any other professional publications which 
come into your hands. 

(4) Public relations. It would be wise 
to investigate the Library Public Relations 
Service program which the A. L. A. has 
recently favored and recommended widely 
to libraries. This field is a new one to 
most libraries, and much ground work is 
necessary before any such program is un- 
dertaken. I doubt if any library can follow 
another’s pattern closely in this service be- 
cause of local conditions. But it is essential 
that we begin to experiment in this field, 
whether it be as a subscriber to the A. L. 
A. program just mentioned, or a program 
under the guidance and sponsorship of local 
organizations. 

(5) Literary standards. Almost every 
day the question in our library arises re- 
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garding the consideration of public taste in 
a library. Each day we in libraries en- 
counter ideas and opinions with which we 
do not agree, but freedom of speech isn’t 
something that any of us owns by himself, 
and if we are to keep our democracy, we 
are obliged to give every man the right to 
say his piece. Our writing freedom must 
not be taken from us by demagogues who 
wish to dictate what shall be thought. In 
adopting a standard for books, let us not 
exclude from consideration the effect of a 
story or book on the minds of the mature. 
In this matter, I believe most of us can 
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agree on the broad meaning of the term 
quality, and for this reason, I believe we 
should concern ourselves more with the 
literature to be read by children, rather 
than directing our energies toward the sup- 
pression of contemporary writing with which 
none but adults can cope. 

It has been said: “When a person falls 
in love with himself, it is the beginning of 
a life long romance.” I hope librarians and 
the institutions for which they are respon- 
sible will not be guilty of this sin. There 
is still too much need to concentrate mili- 
tantly against ignorance and prejudice. 


NORTH RIVERSIDE’S NEED OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
By Mrs. MaBLeE SCHWEITZER* 


I sexieve North Riverside is a typical case 
of the need of library service in a growing 
community, therefore, I would like to pre- 
sent her case as briefly as possible. 

The situation in North Riverside is this: 
There are about 500 families, using the 
average of 3% people per family our popu- 
lation is about 1,700, and growing all the 
time. The town is divided into two school 
districts. Those on the east side of first 
avenue are in school district 96 (Riverside) 
and have the library services of Riverside. 
Those living on the west side of first 
avenue are in school district 94 and have 
no library service. Adults in North River- 
side have no library facilities that are free 
of charge. 

There is a great desire for library service 
among the residents. My own experience 
has been this: When the Riverside library 
was first opened, I was issued a card. I 
used this service a great deal, especially 
when attending the university. I was per- 
mitted also to withdraw about 25 books 
every two weeks for my needs at school. I 
found the librarians very helpful, and 
always willing to serve in any way. The 
beauty of the building itself always 
charmed me. When a few years ago I 
wanted to renew my card, I was told I did 
not live in the library district of Riverside, 


* Resident, North Riverside, Ill. 


and was refused a renewal. I was disap- 
pointed for myself and for my school. The 
question was: How would my children be 
able to read and enjoy books with no 
library where they could get cards, or no 
library fund which we could use to buy 
books. Then help came through the county 
superintendent of schools, Noble J. Puffer. 
We had the bookmobile. This was a 
trailer attached to a car which came to our 
school every month. There was a librarian, 
and the children, a few at a time, were 
permitted to enter the trailer, handle the 
books, browse through them, and take one 
or two. I, too, was permitted to take 
books. We were able to withdraw books 
of fiction, non fiction, and supplementary 
books (literature, prose and poetry, etc.). 
These books, understand, were all on a 
grade school level. Still there was no help 
or service for the adults. The war came, 
and the bookmobile was discontinued. 
Then the school board of district 94 set up 
a fund for the purchase of new books each 
year. A minstrel show was given by the 
men of the district and the proceeds given 
to the library fund of the school. The 
Civic Club, too, has given money toward 
the school library fund. The Reed Classes 
have given money at different times. 

We have made many attempts to obtain 
service. This need for a library has been 
very close to my heart, not for myself 
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alone, but for those living in North River- 
side. Many have expressed a desire for 
library service of some kind. There are 
those who are attending school and need 
it to assist them in their work. There are 
those who want information on special sub- 
jects. One woman collects rare glassware. 
She would like to read articles and books 
pertaining to her hobby. Others are in- 
terested in opera and would like to read 
the story before attending. There are 
those who want a library for pleasureful 
reading. Some have solved the problem by 
taking cards in other libraries for which 
they pay their own fee. Last year when I 
was elected a member of the Community 
Chest Board, I was put in as the chairman 
of the library fund, I guess because every- 
one knew my interest in a library. I talked 
to Miss Blakely, to see if we could make 
some arrangement with the Riverside 
library for service. The trouble was that 
we had only about $380 to be used for the 
library. Riverside wanted $3.00 per card 
or a flat fee of $1,500. We inquired of 
Oak Park and of Berwyn. The members 
of my library committee were Mrs. Geiger, 
Mrs. Vodika, and Mrs. Schablaska. Miss 
Blakely was so helpful. She met me sev- 
eral times, made suggestions, and drove 
out to school to see what the possibilities 
were for space for an extension library 
there. She met with the Riverside Library 
Board, and presented our case. I believe 
she brought the matter up in Springfield 
when she attended the state meeting. Mrs. 
Geiger, our library chairman, was of great 
help. She contacted Berwyn, and Oak 
Park. She and Miss Blakely had con- 
ferences. A library was the topic of con- 
versation and discussion at many of the 
civic meetings of the community. Some 
members of the Community ,Chest thought 
we should find out the peoples’ wishes re- 
garding a library tax and suggested this be 
put in as a referendum: with the spring 
election for village trustees. The village 
attorney said that if it was voted down 
then, it could not be brought up again for 
a period of two years, and it would have 
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to pass by a majority of the votes cast. So 
it was decided not to attach it as a refer- 
endum, but rather to vote on it at a spe- 
cial election for that purpose, and then if 
it failed to pass, we could hold another 
election as soon as it was deemed necessary. 
It would have to pass as above stated by 
a majority of the votes cast at that special 
election. 


’ We now have library service for our 
school under the State Demonstration pro- 
gram. Miss Bird, the librarian, brings 
books using a mobile unit. Each room 
may have about 30 books. Miss Bird tries 
to get to our school once a month, however, 
bad weather delays the visits. This service 


was started in January. We may ask for 


books we want, and Miss Bird sees to it 
that we get them, either: the next month, 
or she mails them to us. One boy wanted 
a Dr. Doolittle book, and I wanted a par- 
ticular poem. She mailed both of these 
books to us. We have our own room 
librarian who keeps a record of all books 
taken out. The children may keep a book 
for two weeks, then the book is due, and 
if not returned, the child must pay 2 cents 
a day rental. The State Demonstration 
Library is fine and we appreciate it, but 
still it is inadequate. The adults have no 


‘service at all, and our school needs more 


books, for the children are great readers, 
some reading 75 to 100 books a year. I 
believe the particular service which we 
have now, serves only one and two room 
schools, so what about next year? 


We still have hope for a more adequate 
library for our growing community. We 
think the best thing for the present would 
be to have a branch library with Riverside 
as the central unit. If we could pay them 
an overall fee, and they in turn could fur- 
nish us with books and a Librarian, we 
could furnish the library space. I am sure 
I don’t know where we will get the money 
for this, but we think with a set up of 
this kind, both children and adults could 
be adequately served at least for the time 
being. 
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THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University 


Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tue Index of Illinois Public Library Cir-, 
culation (the Illinois Index, for short) 
represents an attempt to summarize the 
trend in the circulation of books and peri- 
odicals by the public libraries of the state. 
In last month’s issue of IJi/linois Libraries 
(pp. 10 and 11) the index figures for the 
years 1939-1946 were given, together with 
a brief explanation of how the [Illinois 
Index is constructed and how it is to be 


* Assistant Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 


TABLE 2. Index of Illinois Public Library 


of Illinois Library School, 


interpreted and used. Here, on the pre- 
ceding page are given the index figures for 
the circulation of a sample group of 36 
Illinois public libraries for the months of 
January to December 1947. Next month 
the index for January 1948 will be given, 
and each issue thereafter of Illinois Libra- 
ries will carry the current index report. 
This article explains (1) the use of the 
sample group of libraries, (2) how to in- 
terpret the monthly Index, and (3) how to 
use it. 


Circulation, January-December 1947, Based 


on a Sample of 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 


1939 = 100). 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May/| June | July} Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov.] Dec. 
[st 1st 
Quartile 98 97 |104 98 | 104/ 110] 107] 104 | 103 93 85 ay Quartile 
2nd 2nd 


Quartile | 70 | 78 | 76| 82| 86 


88| 66] 75 | 74| 67] Quartile 


3rd 
Quartile 57 | 55 | 59 | 64] 63 


3rd 


57] 52] 58 | 58] 54] 61 Quartile 


Chart 1 and Table 1 appeared on pages 10 and 11 of the January 1948 Illinois Libraries. 


(1) The Use of the Sample Group of 
Libraries 

Just as the Gallup poll questions a _ 
small group of people by which to learn { 
the opinions of the whole country, so the \ 
Illinois Index uses a sample group of 36 | 
libraries by which to estimate the current | 
circulation of all libraries in the state. The 
annual index. figures given in last month’s 
Illinois Libraries represented a total of 288 
public libraries for which data could be 
found in the annual statistical issues of 


Illinois Libraries. It would have been ex- 
pensive and difficult to secure from each of 
these libraries the reports of their monthly 
circulation. Furthermore it was unneces- 
sary. After repeated tests, a sample of 36 
libraries was selected, so constituted (and 
this was the only basis of selection) that 
the annual index figures for this sample 
group differed from the annual index 
figures of the total group less than was 
true of any other sample tried. The aver- 
age difference between the sample and the 
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Cuart 2. Index of Illinois Public Library Circulation, January-December 1947, Based 
ona a of 36 Libraries. (Circulation for the Corresponding Month of 
1939100). 


Nov. Dee. 


Serr. 


Juy Ave. 


Jowé 


Mag APR. 


Qi= first quartile; Q2 second quartile or median; Q3 third quartile. 
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total group, per quartile value per year, is 
less than 1.5 index points (see Chart 1, 
p. 10 of the January 1948 I/linois Libraries). 
It therefore seems safe to expect that 
monthly circulation reports from these 
libraries will serve just as well as complete 
returns from all the libraries in the state. 
The sample will be checked periodically to 
be sure that it still continues to be an ac- 
curate one. The 36 librarians who are thus 
cooperating in the construction of this 
Index are listed at the end of this article; 
the University of Illinois Library School 
wishes to acknowledge its appreciation to 
them for their help in this project. 


(2) How to Interpret the Monthly Index 


The monthly figures shown here in Chart 
2 and Table 2 are to be interpreted in much 
the same way as the annual figures given 
last month. The monthly index figures are 
to be read as percentages. The base (100) 
represents the actual circulation figures for 
this same sample group of 36 libraries for 
the corresponding month of the base year, 
1939. Using the actual circulation figures 
for each corresponding month of 1939 as 
the base for this monthly Index means that 
the seasonal influence is removed to a large 
extent. Thus the Index reflects the true 
difference between the circulation for any 
one month in 1947 and the corresponding 
month in 1939 without being influenced by 
the fact that library circulation normally 
goes up in the winter and goes down in the 
summer. 

Three index figures or “quartiles” are 
shown for each month. These quartiles 
divide the rates of circulation of all 36 
libraries into four equal groups. Thus, for 
January 1947, the first quartile (99) indi- 
cated that one-quarter of the sample group 
(and therefore of the total group of libraries 
in the state) had rates of circulation that 
month over 99% of their own circulation 
in January 1939. The second quartile for 
January (68) says in effect that one-half 
the libraries had a rate of circulation in 
January last year which was over 68% of 
their own January 1939 circulation, and 
one-half had lower than 68% of their 
January 1939 circulation in January of last 
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year. Similarly the third quartile (57) in- 
dicates a rate of circulation for January 
1947 in relation to January 1939 which was 
above that achieved by one-fourth of all 
the libraries in the state and below that 
achieved by three-fourths of them. 


(3) How to Use the Index 


Suggestions on how to use the annual in- 
dex were given on pp. 11-12 of last month’s 
Illinois Libraries. The same notes, with 
the necessary changes from years to months, 
apply to the monthly index figures supplied 
here. To use the monthly Illinois Index, 
first compute the rates of circulation for 
your own library for each month of last 
year. This is done simply by dividing the 
figure of total circulation of each month of 
1947 by the figure of actual total circulation 
for the corresponding month of 1939. Then 
write these figures for your library in the 
appropriate spaces of Table 2 under the 
correct month and between the quartile 
values which are lower and higher than 
your own library’s rate of circulation. You 
can now tell, for each month of last year, 
whether your library had a rate of circula- 
tion in relation to its own circulation in the 
same month of 1939, higher than that 
achieved by three-quarters of the libraries 
in the state (above the first quartile), 
higher than half the other libraries but 
lower than the top one-quarter (between 
the first and second quartiles), lower than 
half but higher than one-fourth of the other 
libraries (between the second and third 
quartiles), or lower than three-quarters of 
the others (below the third quartile). 

The final step in the use of the Illinois 
Index is for the individual librarian to 
figure out for himself why his library has 
the high or low rank that it does have, and 
then to strengthen and retain or correct 
and eliminate these features. The IIlinois 
Index does not and cannot explain why the 
average rate of circulation is high or low. 
Nor does it measure the comparative weight 
of fiction circulation and non-fiction, or 
adult circulation and juvenile. And of 
course it says nothing at all about such 
other aspects of library use as reference 
service. 
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Comments or questions about the Illinois 
Index are sincerely requested. Please write 
to the Library School, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Following are the 36 public libraries (and 
their present librarians) in the sample 
group on whose reports the monthly Illinois 
Index is based: 

Albion Public Library (Miss Ethel Bas- 

sett) 
Antioch Township Library (Mrs. Marian 
Rigby) 

Summit-Argo Public Library, Argo (Mrs. 
Helen L. Urban) 

Arthur Public Library (Mrs. Jessie 
Davis) 

Atkinson Public Library (Mrs. Cora 
Lloyd) 

Atlanta Public Library (Mrs. E. Gail 
Haines) 

Batavia Public Library (Mrs. Miriam H. 
Johnson) 

Chenoa Free Public Library (Mrs. Louise 

Willow Branch Township Library, Cisco 
(Mrs. Bess Hitchens) 

Danville Public Library (Miss Sara Bell 
Seiwell) 

DeKalb Public Library (Mrs. Emily M. 
Campbell) 

Des Plaines Public Library (Miss Ethel 
Hunting) 

Geneseo Township Public Library (Mrs. 
Margaret S. Weisser) 

Glenview Public Library (Miss Florence 

H. Lowenbach) 

Grayville Carnegie Public Library (Miss 

Frances Eastwood) 
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Griggsville Public Library (Miss Jessie 
C. Bashforth) 

Hinsdale Public Library (Miss Irene Hel- 
land) 

Joliet Public Library (Mr. Lester F. Fil- 
son) 

Kankakee Public Library (Miss Dorothy 
K. Brown) 

Knoxville Public Library (Mrs. Amy 
Grant) 

Lacon Public Library (Miss Lola R. Wil- 
son) 

Cook Memorial Library, Libertyville 
(Mrs. Blanche Mitchell) 

Mt. Carroll Township Public Library 
(Mrs. Roberta J. Williamson) 

Oglesby Public Library (Mrs. Vivian R. 
Moyle) 

Greig Memorial Library, Oneida (Mrs. 
Edith Mitchell) 

Paxton Carnegie Library (Mrs. Ernest 
Swanson) 

McClester-Nimmons Library, Plainfield 
(Mrs. Jessie Klett) 

Port Byron Township Public Library 
(Mrs. Stella A. Zeigler) 

Princeville Public Library (Miss Lucille 
Byrnes) 

Quincy Free Public Library (Miss Sarah 
S. Molony) 

Elwood Township Carnegie Library, 
Ridgefarm (Mrs. Esther Ensor) 

Roodhouse Public Library (Miss Helen 
Adams) 

Sandwich Township Public Library (Miss 
Pauline Newton) 

Venice Public Library (Miss Catherine 
A. McGee) 

Virginia Public Library (Mrs. Alice Mar- 
tin) 

Adams Memorial Library, Wheaton (Miss 
Helen Prunkard) 
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STANDARDS AND GOALS* 
By IRENE Masont 


Wuen we speak of Standards and Goals 
most of us automatically think immedi- 
ately of the standards which were prepared 
by the Post War Planning Committee of 
the American Library Association at the 
request of the National Resources Planning 
Board in 1942. Mr. Joeckel and his com- 
mittee have received a perfectly normal 
reaction to their recommendations. Some 
librarians have complained that the 
standards are too low, and that they do 
not allow for a sufficient level of library 
achievement and may actually be used by 
the authorities who appropriate the budgets 
as sufficient reason for reduction. But, on 
the other hand there are many instances 
and probably thousands of librarians for 
which these same standards seem ridicu- 
lously and hopelessly high. I believe I 
can safely say all of us here today feel as 
if we are in the latter group. I think, too, 
I can be truthful and say we, in Illinois, 
prefer to reach for a star instead of a 
treetop and that we recognize Illinois’ 
library laws give us a decided advantage 
over other states to meet the requirements 
set down by this committee. 

Let us consider the financial standards 
first. These figures are based on the 1942 
value of a dollar. We are told the mini- 
mum amount of annual income for modern 
efficient library service is $25,000 and that 
the amount needed annually in relation to 
population is $1.00 per capita for limited 
or minimum service; $1.50 per capita for 
reasonably good service and $2.00 per 
capita for superior service. If analyzed on 
a basis of the current conception of library 
service an annual income of $25,000 is not 
as large as it seems. The library of today 
is far more than a dispenser of books, it is 
now a central force disseminating ideas 
and culture; it is the agency the adults 
look toward for a continuation of their 
education for through the library many 


* Prepared for Regional Library meeting in 
Abingdon, Ill., 1947. 

Secretary, Library Commission, 
Arkansas. 


people keep abreast of the times, it fur- 
nishes the means of self education for all 
people in the community. Within the last 
few years we have seen the force it can be 
as an aid to understanding our current 
problems of an economic, geographic, in- 
dustrial and political nature; it has been a 
factor in enabling us to understand our 
foreign neighbors and affairs; and, has 
furthered democracy by helping to en- 
lighten those interested in participating in 
public and civic affairs; it has also pro- 
vided pleasure and recreation by furnishing 
good reading, music, art, story hours, dis- 
cussion groups and various other forms of 
entertainment. No longer is the library a 
store house of books available for city 
residents who care to enter its doors but 
an intricate organization furnishing books, 
films, pictures, records, maps, even dis- 
cussion groups and forums through a sys- 
tem of branches, stations, deposits, and 
travel units such as bookmobiles and book 
trailers. 

We all agree that the quality and quan- 
tity of library service depends to a great 
extent on the financial support available. 
Because library funds come primarily from 
public funds, or in other words, taxes, 
many communities can not hope to attain 
the minimum standards set forth in this 
paper. For that reason many librarians 
advocate State and Federal aid based on 
the ability of the area to support a library. 
In speaking of library income we should 
not overlook the power of the library board 
to secure gifts and endowments to supple- 
ment their budgets, or their duty to see 
they obtain the maximum budget allowed. 

Libraries in this state are particularly 
fortunate for they can increase the area of 
their service to cover a unit large enough 
to give adequate financial support or co- 
operate through contracts with other estab- 
lished libraries in their neighborhood. 
Establishment of district libraries is the 
most interesting, the most important, and 
the most difficult task in promoting library 
service. It is interesting because it is a 
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severe test in our planning ability, it is 
important because the ultimate success of 
library service depends upon the strength 
and organization of the fundamental 
library units, it is difficult because it does 
not follow the American pattern of inde- 
pendence on a local level. The growing 
number of library units should be reduced. 
We do not need to establish more libraries 
but to form co-operatives of the small li- 
braries now in existence, and to extend to 
the rural and unserved areas the services 
of the libraries in a position to act as a 
strong centralized agency, or a district 
library. It will be wonderful news when 
we have a report showing an increase in 
library coverage and a decrease in the 
number of library units. Reluctance, 
doubts, and fears of giving up cherished 


local independence will disappear when the 


more efficient service of the larger units 
replaces the restricted services of the 
very small library. In Illinois we may 
form a city, township, county or district 
library. No one type is, of course, best 
for all parts of the state. The needs and 
desires of the community affected by the 
topography, the highways, trading centers, 
and density of population can easily be 
met by one of these patterns. The library 
district is particularly suited to the uneven 
geographic lines of nonlibrary areas. Such 
districts when organized need not establish 
their own libraries but may contact with 
neighboring libraries for service. If the 
neighboring library feels it to their advan- 
tage they may vote to become a part of 
the district. In the formation of larger 
units we must look toward the strongest 
libraries in book collection, personnel, and 
technical abilities to act as our central 
agency. Now, you can easily see our state’s 
advantages for complete library coverage. 


With adequate financial support a library 


is in a position to give modern efficient 
service. Because the library is an im- 
portant community center its services 
should be correlated with other civic enter- 
prises. The library staff should work 
closely with educational, social, religious, 
and cultural agencies; with such groups as 
the Parent Teachers Association, Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary, the Farm and Rural 
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organizations, such as the Grange and 
Home Bureau. Practically every organi- 
zation is in need of some kind of library 
service. Reference services with trained 
personnel should be available for the busi- 
ness man, technical data should be offered 
to’ the industrialist, reading guidance, 
study and discussion groups, and other 
forms of informal adult education should 
be supplied; students and professional 
men and women should have their ma- 
terials; the homemaker should have ref- 
erences on balanced diets, interior decora- 
tion, sewing and budget making; and let 
us not forget reading for pleasure. Chil- 
dren and young people need definite pro- 


..grams to stimulate and help form good 


reading habits. It is necessary that pos- 
terity know and appreciate good books. 
The library can plan an important role in 
correcting bad and improper reading habits. 
Tests given service men during our last 
world war revealed an exceedingly large 
number of persons who could read the 
printed word but were unable to under- 
its meaning and 
many were unable to put into effect what 
they had read. Unfortunate as it seems 
this is also true of a high per cent of the 
school children of today. Teachers are 
literally crying for aid to their remedial 
readers. Just the other day a _ science 
teacher told me the majority of her class 
could solve a problem if she read it to 
them, but if they had to read and figure 
out their own problem only a few would 
get the correct answer. 

Post War Standards For Public Libra- 
ries list the following as minimum essen- 
tial fog adequate service: 

“Active and efficient administrative di- 
rection. 

Centralized financial administration and 
accounting. 

Centralized book purchasing under 
competent technical direction. 

Centralized (or centrally directed) cata- 
loging and classification by trained person- 
nel. 

A central reference collection of broad 
scope, including printed material of all 
types. 
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A central reservoir of circulation books 
large enough and live enough to meet a 
wide demand from many types of readers. 

A staff of specialists sufficient to provide 
a high quality of general and technical 
reference service, readers’ advisory service, 
service to adult groups, and service to 
children and schools. 

A system of community and _ school 
branches. 

Additional service to outlying communi- 
ties through stations and bookmobiles.” 

We used to consider books the stock and 
trade of the library, now we must go 
further than that and include periodicals, 
newspapers, maps, pamphlets, films, re- 
cordings, music scores, librettos, pictures, 
and similar materials. The new concep- 
tion of book stock includes any common 
media by which ideas are transmitted 
without oral aid. These media compliment 
and supplement each other—combined they 
make up the five basic principles which 
constitute the objectives of a library, first 
education, second information, third 
aesthetic appreciation, fourth recreation, 
and fifth research. Every library should 
have sufficient. book stock to meet its de- 
mands for consultation and home use. The 
number of volumes per capita in a public 
library should meet the minimum stand- 
ards shown in the following table: 


“3 vols. per capita are needed for a 
population of 6,000-10,000 
2% vols. per capita for 10,000-35,000 


people 

2 vols. per capita for 35,000-100,000 
people 

1% vols. per capital for large popula- 
tions 


Regardless of the population the mini- 
mum standard book stock is 6,000 vol- 
umes.” 

For years people have been laboring 
under the impression rural people do not 
care to read. I believe the demonstrations 
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of library service we have been putting on 
in this state recently, has definitely dis- 
proved that statement. They do not read 
as readily as their urban neighbors because 
they do not have access to the books. 
Given the opportunity they are avid 
readers. 

I realize the figures I have quoted seem 
fantastic to many of you, but they are not 
impossible. We may not attain them to- 
morrow or the next day but let us take a 
lesson from the young man who said “the 
difficult we do immediately, the impossible 
may take a little time.” 

Let us not forget Illinois’ advantages for 
complete library coverage. It is the duty 
and responsibility of every librarian and 
trustee to work toward this goal. In a 
paper on “Library Extension Today” given 
in 1944 at the Chicago University Institute 
on Library Extension Carleton B. Joeckel 
states that he believes Illinois could ac- 
complish this goal in five years if we 
would all work together. 

In closing I should like to give a couple 
of incidents which, I hope, will be an in- 
spiration to achieve free library service for 
every one in our state. Our driver was 
delivering a collection of books to a rural 
school. It so happens the teacher was ill 
on this particular day and consequently 
school was not in session. He was ques- 
tioning a little girl who happened by on 
her bicycle to see if there was a convenient 
place he could leave the books. She made 
several suggestions, and then she said 
“Mister, I don’t care where you leave the 
books but just so you don’t take them 
back with you.” The other day we were in 


‘the little town of Sherrard looking for a 


logical place to leave a collection for the 
summer. A very small child was interested 
in our actions and started to talk with us. 
We asked her if she would like to have 
some books to read this summer and she 
answered, Oh yes, I love to read, I passed 
the first grade and I could read a million 
books if I had them. 
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A. L. A. MIDWINTER CONFERENCE; 1948 


Over 1,000 delegates attended the Ameri- 
can Library Association Conference in 
Chicago from January 29 to February 1. 
The Conference attracted the largest num- 
ber of registered delegates since pre-war 
midwinter meetings. 

Librarians and rural sociologists from 
forty states discussed the value of collabo- 
ration between librarians and sociologists in 
seeking a scientific approach to good library 
service. The objectives were summarized 
by Irving Lieberman, head of the Michigan 
State Library extension division, Lansing 
and Edgar A. Shuler of the Michigan State 
College Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology, East Lansing, co-chairmen of 
the joint committee. 

Mr. Schuler cited, as an example of the 
kind of work being done in the scientific 
study of library services, the “community 
delineation” studies of Dr. John F. Thaden 
of Michigan State College. In these, studies 
made on the habits of urban and rural 
people in their rounds of business, shopping 
and amusements, their income levels and 
manner of spending their time and money, 
their migration from one section or resi- 
dence area to another and similar data, are 
applied to the decision as to what kind of 
library facilities should be provided to 
invite the most constructive use ‘of them. 

A highlight of the Conference was the 
announcement of a joint committee to or- 
ganize a recruitment program for 18,000 
librarians. (This program will be covered 
in further detail at the conclusion of sev- 
eral post-conference meetings on recruiting). 

The annual report on reading trends was 
announced in conjunction with the Confer- 
ence. Findings indicated that the average 
American book-reader in 1947 apparently 
was unconcerned about international prob- 
lems, the atom bomb or the recent war. 
His interest turned instead to his personal 
problems, with housing second and business 
third. 

Carl H. Milam, Executive Secretary of 
A.L.A., urged libraries of the nation to 
enlist in a four year campaign to “make it 
hard for anyone within their span of in- 


fluence to be ignorant or indifferent about 
the great issues of our time.” 


Mr. Milam said, “Ten thousand libraries 
and 40,000 librarians devoted to this pro- 
gram can help immeasureably to banish 
indifference, arouse interest and increase the 
competence of people to form sound judg- 
ment and act upon them. 


“It is the library’s job to make sure that 
opinion leaders and other citizens have the 
widest possible range of reliable information 
on which to base their judgments and ac- 
tion.” 


Gordon Halstead, Film Program Services, 
New York, described and demonstrated the 
technique of the film forum in which a 
subject is introduced by a film and discus- 
sion of the “town meeting” type takes place 
afterward. This forum was sponsored by 
the Audio-visual Committee, Public Li- 
braries Division and Adult Education 
Board, Thursday, January 29. Other par- 
ticipants were: Homer Kempfer, Specialist 
in adult and post high school education, U. 
S. Office of Education, and Herman Finer, 
economist. 


Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Director of the 
Public Library Inquiry, spoke to the Public 
Library Division and the Trustees Division 
on the Inquiry. (Dr. Leigh will send an 
official report to the A.L.A. shortly which 
will be released to the library press. 


In a move to bring librarians’ salaries 
into line with present-day living costs, the 
A.L.A. adopted minimum salary recom- 
mendations for professional, sub-professional 
and clerical library employees. : 

While the base of previously adopted 
minimum salaries, established in relation to 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1935-39 
“Cost of Living Index,” remains the same, 
adjustments ranging from 15 to 33%. per 
cent are recommended. The new recom- 
mended minimum salary for professional 
positions is $2,800 per year, compared with 
the previous minimum of $2,100; $2,160 
for sub-professional workers as against 
$1,620; and $1,800 for clerical employees 
compared with $1,350. 
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Dr. Cyril O. Houle of the University of 
Chicago led a discussion of the Marshall 
Plan, “pro and con,” first of the A. L. A.’s 
“Great Issues.” Brunson MacChesnay of 
Northwestern University asked that aid be 
given to Europe through the Marshall Plan 
while Curtis MacDougall also of North- 
western favored aid through the United 
Nations. Louise Leonard Wright, Director 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, 
reiterated the need for cultural aid to 
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Europe, especially in replenishing libraries. 
Librarians described individual efforts which 
have been made to send books and other 
printed publications to European libraries. 

Norman Cousins, Saturday Review of 
Literature, Forrest Spaulding, Chairman of 
A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries, and 
Jean Hagstrum, Northwestern, participated 
in a Northwestern Reviewing Stand broad- 
cast entitled, “What Are Americans Read- 
ing?” 


REGIONAL MEETINGS, 1948 


A somewhat new venture is being attempted for the 30th annual Regional Meetings 
to be held this spring. These meetings will be held under the joint sponsorship of the 
Illinois State Library, the Illinois Library Association and the University of Illinois Li- 


brary School. 


The theme for all meetings will be “Joint action for improved library service,” with 
speakers from all sponsoring agencies as well as local participants. 


Seven meetings will be held throughout the State between April 23rd and May 20th. 


Members of library boards and library workers are urged to anticipate these dates 
and plan to attend at least one of the meetings. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Herron, Editor* 


BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH** 


Suee 


Book jacket displays have played an important role in stimulating young people to 
read. Here is another idea for their use. “Five Sure Hits” uses jackets from your 
most popular or not so popular but good books. 

Cover bulletin board with white crepe paper. Use staples, maps pins, or colored 
thumb tacks for fastening. Cut circles in proportion to book jackets and board. Use 
colored construction paper for circles, target stands, and arrows. Arrows are cut in two 
pieces. Feathered end is shaped and cut very fine for effect. End is pinned against 
jacket. Pointed end is pinned behind circle. 

This is a time saver display in that| the background may be used over a period of 
time with changes in the jackets. Pupils are capable of working out a board of this type. 


LEARNING THROUGH DOING 
By SaRAH JoNeEst 

Tue library training program in Georgia staff of the Georgia State College for 
has taken on new life as a result of an ex- Women at Milledgeville last summer. 
periment carried on by the library training This staff attended a library work con- 

* Librarian, Shelbyville High School, Shelby- ference last spring sponsored by the South- 
i by Vera Goessling, librarian, Cen- ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
and Junior Collet’. Di. . Schools in Tallahassee, Florida and became 
vision, State Department of Education, A ’ enthusiastic about the value of workshop 
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experiences. The question was whether or 
not workshop techniques and procedures 
could be applied to organized courses in 
Library Science. The staff believed that 
they could. 

An opportunity to demonstrate this belief 
was given when the elementary school fa- 
culty of the Georgia Military College asked 
the library staff for help in planning an 
elementary school library and in reorgan- 
izing the book collection. The staff agreed 
to take on the project with the help of the 
library science students. The school car- 
penter was put at their disposal as soon as 
the green light was given by the school and 
college officials. 

By the time the 28 summer school stu- 
dents arrived the walls of the class-room 
had been painted a soft green but none of 
the equipment or shelving had been planned. 
The class enthusiastically agreed that it 
would like to begin work at that point. 

A visit was made to the proposed library 
and the students were given such informa- 
tion as the size of classes, the types of 
class and library activities carried on in the 
past and other details necessary for intelli- 
gent planning. 

The group then expressed a desire to visit 
other school libraries in order that the par- 
ticipants might gain more background in 
regard to essential equipment and arrange- 
ment. Three libraries were visited and with 
the help of the staff the students discussed 
the desirable and undesirable features of 
each library. They felt they were then 
ready for more intensive study and plan- 
ning. 

The classroom was carefully measured 
and floor plans were drawn to scale. The 
group then divided into committees to study 
arrangement, lighting, specification of equip- 
ment, shelving and other features of library 
quarters. At the end of this study each 
committee presented its plan for the equip- 
ment and arrangement of the library. These 
plans were projected on a screen so each 
member of the class could make suggestions 
for improvement. The best features of each 
plan were incorporated into the final draft. 
The specifications for shelving and furniture 
were given to the carpenter and work pro- 
ceeded under supervision from the class. 


Before the work on the library was com- 
pleted the class had constructed a large 
floor plan and equipment to scale. The 
furniture was arranged and rearranged until 
the most desirable use of floor space was 
agreed upon. When the furniture was built 
and ready to be placed in the library each 
student knew where each piece was to go. 

In the meantime, the book collection was 
organized. The students had an opportunity 
to classify and catalog the collection both 
by making catalog cards and adapting the 
state catalog cards that were available for 
a number of the books. Decisions had to 
be made about books that were to be dis- 
carded and those that needed mending. All 
the technical situations that develop in a 
school library were present. 

By the time the books were prepared the 
room was ready for the collection to be 
moved. The class held open house for the 
faculty and students of G. S.C. W. and pre- 
sented a library complete with books, maga- 
zines, posters, and suitable elementary 
library equipment. They prepared for the 
school librarian, who served as a consultant 
for the group, a suggested manual which 
included suggestions for lessons in the use 
of this* particular library, rules and regula- 
tions, a schedule of duties for library assist- 
ants, plans for library attendance by classes 
and recommendations for an improved li- 
brary service as well as a recommended 
budget. 

Some of the valuable by-products of the 
project were the interest which it created 
in the community, the newspaper publicity 
it received and the opportunity it gave to 
groups, such as those attending the Reading 
Conference and the Education Workshop, 
to see an attractive and well equipped ele- 
mentary school library. Several adminis- 
trators in neighboring schools have asked 
that their libraries be replanned and reor- 
ganized by a similar group next year. 

The students who participated in this 
activity felt that they did more organized 
and purposeful reading and study and 
learned more effectively how to solve the 
problems of organizing and administering 
a library through having actually had the 
experience than would have been possible 
through regular class room presentation. 
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Members of the staff were convinced that 
it is perfectly practical to cover a specific 
subject content through use of workshop 
techniques and experiences. This type of 
training requires careful planning on the 
part of staff and participants; it requires 
large blocks of time; and it requires will- 


FAVORITE DOGS 
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ingness on the part of the staff to experi- 
ment and improvise; but the interest that 
is created on the part of the student and 
the experiences it is possible to give him, 
certainly justify all the extra effort that 
goes into this type of teaching. 


I HAVE KNOWN 


By Crara LouIsE KESSLER* 


Tus library broadcast is dedicated to a 
dog—a Boston terrier named Skippy—a 
small brown and white dog, who has the 
most delightful manners imaginable. Skippy 
is a perfect host. He welcomes a visitor 
with just the right amount of friendly re- 
serve. No vociferous barking heralds the 
advancing guest at Skippy’s house. No 
over-friendly leaps and jumps or moist 
kisses embarrass the chance visitor. No, 
indeed! Instead, Skippy stands quietly a 
few paces away, approaches obediently 
when spoken to, and retires in the back- 
ground when reminded by his mistress. Of 
course, occasionally, he enjoys a good game 
of ball, and like any child is not, above 
“showing off.” His sharp teeth click on the 
hard, moist ball, and his lips curl back in 
laughter as he stands a-tiptoe, with ears 
cocked, waiting for you to toss the ball once 
more. But, oh, nice Skippy—he always 
knows when “enough is enough,” when it 
is time to creep into a corner and listen 
to the talk-talk-talk that means company. 

Because this little dog is a friend, he has 
become a member of a group of other dog 
friends of mine. Although he is its only 
living member, Skippy belongs to an aristo- 
cratic dog club—that group of dogs, admired 
and loved by thousands of people, young 
and old—dogs who live only within th- 
pages of a book. 

What more suitable time to tell you 
about my dog friends, than during the 
present days, which are popularly known 
as “dog days”? And, by the way, did you 
know that this name was first applied by 
the ancients to the time of the rising of the 
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dog star, Sirius, a period of about forty 
days in the warmest season of the year? 
That star now rises at a different time, but 
the hot, sultry summer days from July 3rd 
to August 11th are still referred to as “dog- 
days.” 

Shall we begin with my first friend? I 
wonder if he was not your first dog ac- 
quaintance, too? Surely there was a time— 
think back as far as you can—yes, way 
back to Mother Goose days—when you 
knew those comical creatures, the cat who 
played a fiddle, the cow who jumped over 
the moon, and the dish that ran away with 
a spoon—didn’t you have a tremendous 
fondness for the little dog who laughed at 
all this sport? It’s fun to laugh with some- 
one. It’s easy to make friends that way. 
Wasn’t this comical little fellow with the 
big sense of humor, your first dog friend, 
too? 


Beautiful Joe was another good friend. 
Everyone knows and loves this dog, and 
even now boys and girls weep tender tears 
over his story, just as their parents did 
many years ago. 


I wonder how many of you have favorite 
expressions or sayings in your family to fit 
certain occasions? For instance, in our 
family, oftentimes, when something is lost 
and we are hunting for it, someone will 
remark, “Whar’s Whizzer?” and someone 
will reply, “Well—whar is Whizzer?” 

Does that strike a familiar chord in your 
memory? Perhaps you remember in the 
book “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come” when Chad’s dog, Jack, was on 
trial for his life for killing sheep. The fol- 
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lowing paragraph is still just as vivid in 
my memory as it was when I first read 
the book many years ago. 

“. . . The old Squire was about to 
turn the case over to the jury when Chad 
rose: “Squire,” he said, and his voice 
trembled, “Jack’s my dog! I lived with 
him night an’ day for ’bout three years an’ 
I want to axe some questions.” 

He turned to Daws: “I want to axe you 
ef thar was any blood around that sheep?” 

“Thar was a great big pool o’ blood,” 
said Daws, indignantly. Chad looked at 
the Squire. 

“Well, a sheep-killin’ dog don’t leave no 
great big pool o’ blood, Squire, with the 
fust one he kills! He sucks it!” Several 
men nodded their heads. 

“Squire! The fust time I come over 
these mountains, the fust people I seed was 
these Dillons—an’ Whizzer. . They sicked 
Whizzer on Jack hyeh and Jack whooped 
him. Then Tad thar jumped me and I 
whooped him.” (The Turner boys we2re 
nodding confirmation.) ‘“Sence that time 
they’ve hated Jack an’ they’ve hated me 
and they hate the Turners partly fer takin’ 
keer o’ me. Now you said somethin’ I 
axed just now was irrevelant, but I tell you, 
Squire, I know a sheep-killin’ dawg, and 
jes’ as I know Jack ain’t, I know the Dil- 
lon dawg naturally is, and I tell you, if the 
Dillons’ dawg killed that sheep and they 
could put it on Jack—they’d do it. They’d 
do it—Squire, an’ I tell you, you—ortern’t 
to let—that—sheriff—thar—shoot my—dog 
—until the Dillons answers what I axed—” 


the boy’s passionate cry rang against the. 


green walls and out the opening and across 
the river—‘“‘Whar’s Whizzer?” 

That startled the crowd and the old 
Squire himself, who turned quickly to the 
Dillons. 

“Well, whar is Whizzer?” he demanded. 

That question has been asked over and 
over again in our family. 


During recent years I have become ac- 
quainted with two unforgettable dogs— 
Bugle Ann and the Ugly Dachshund. Bugle 
Ann’s history was mysterious, for she dis- 
appeared from the Missouri hills one night, 
while trailing a fox. Her master, Spring- 
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field Davis, 82 years old, killed a man 
because of that disappearance, and was 
sent to the penitentiary at Jefferson City. 
And the first June after he went there, the 
whole neighborhood at home heard Bugle 
Ann in the woods. *'o one could mistake 
that golden voice c_ hers, like a trumpet 
in her throat. Was it really Bugle Ann or 
a phantom dog trailing the hills? 

When the frail, broken, old man, released 
from prison, meets Bugle Ann’s daughter 
in the woods one night three years later, it 
seems as if a miracle has happened—To 
quote the last few paragraphs from the 
book— 

“Inch by inch, the hound had hitched 
forward to sniff around Spring Davis’s feet. 
At first the old man twisted his legs away, 
but finally he lay still and watched the dog. 
“I’m all right, boy,” he muttered to Benjy, 
and then he raised up on his elbow. His 
eyes took in the whole color and shape and 
hide of the hound; they studied her slender- 
ness, her strong and well-arched coupling, 
the stifle built far out from her body. . . 
The hound sneezed. She looked at old 
Davis with curiosity, and then stepped 
across his legs with tail waving politely, and 
smelled him from the other side. 

“I reckon she could run,” said Spring. 

“I trained her to the horn. Same as— 
It seemed the best thing to do,” Camden 
looked at Benjy, and he nodded slowly, and 
his face came close to hers. 

Spring asked, “What do you call her?” 

“Little Lady.” 

The old man said, “Got a deeper tan, but 
it’s spotted much the same.” Stiffly, re- 
luctantly, he put out his hand and touched 
the hound’s muzzle. His eyes were still 
hard and dry, and he whispered, “Little 
Lady. You got quite a mouth, Little 
Lady.” 

Cal Royster was crying like his own 
grandchild, but more quietly. Bake took 
him away from the fire. ‘Come on, Pa,” 
he grunted, “we got to get out of here. I 
think I hear the pack coming north again.” 
Baker was certain in his heart that before 
the other hounds had ever come in, Spring 
Davis would have sent Little Lady out with 
Camden and Benjy, to see what she was 
made of. He prophesied to himself that 
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she would run as long as any fox made 
tracks; she would be a twenty-hour dog, 
given to mighty journeyings and chasings, 
but always she would come back to those 
black-dark hills when the bugle called her 
home .. .” This is a story of a man’s 
love for his dog, so exquisitely written that 
it is like a strain of music as beautiful as 
Bugle Ann’s own voice. 


The story of the ugly Dachshund is the 
unbelievably whimsical story of a family 
of dachshunds and a great Dane, Tono, who 
thinks he is another dachshund. His is a 
sad life, for he is the ugly duckling among 
the dogs. They are petted and caressed. 
Tono is scolded and punished when he 
attempts to do the same things they do. 
He sees everything through the eyes of a 
dachshund, and, because the world of reality 
does not fit in with this illusion, he is 
always baffled and confused. He sees Erda, 
the dachshund jump into the sailboat, and 
the master laughs and pets her, but when 
he, Tono, jumps in, for some unaccountable 
reason, the boat turns over, everyone is 
dumped into the water, and he is scolded 
and sent home. Life would not be worth 
living, if it were not for that one, wonderful 
glimpse he had had of Great Dog, a very 
king of dogs, that he had seen in the inner 
courtyard where the new mirror was lodged 
in the wall. Since that time he was always 
searching for Great Dog, until one day he 
discovered a most unbelievable thing. 

The master brought home a new dog, 
described in the book as—‘“‘a wonderful 
creature; a daughter of the dogs, divinely 
tall and most divinely fair; a vision of 
flexible ivory and shining cream, the sun 
streaming down on her satiny coat rippled 
as she walked, and danced a little in her 
walk. . . . Tono showed her the front hall 
and the famous marble staircase. Then they 
went into the sitting room, which was 
empty, and made a tour of inspection there. 
The door into the inner courtyard was 
usually kept closed, but now it was open, 
and she rushed through it without waiting 
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to be bidden. He followed her. She gal- 
loped round and round the courtyard, flash- 
ing in and out of the cloister pillars. Tono 
had forgotten, in this crazy tumult of 
happiness and misery, that there was a hole 
in the wall, and that here he had once seen 
Great Dog. . . . Until, here he saw Great 
Dog again! 

He was standing firmly planted opposite 
him, just beyond the frame, a full three 
feet high, his glossy, coat brindled in stripes 
of tawny orange and black, his eyes under 
their heavy brows, yellow and benign. . . . 
And then moving up behind Great Dog, 
came the smaller, lovelier Vision whom 
Tono had left behind him, playing among 
the slender white pillars. He looked back a 
over his shoulder. And she was here, too, 
moving just behind him, throwing back her 
graceful head, lashing her tail. How had 
she crossed with such lightning quickness 
from one side of the frame to the other? 
From Dog to him? Again Tono looked at 
Dog. And still she was there. Again he 
looked back over his shoulder. And still 
she was here, on this side of the frame, 
just behind him. . . . And then he knew 
this was reality, and that beyond the frame 
was only her image and his image. He was 
not a dachshund. He, Tono, was Great 
Dog!” 

All lovers of dogs will enjoy this en- 
chanting story of the Ugly Dachshund. 

Since Skippy, the first dog discussed, is 
a real dog, you will probably never see his 
alert brown eyes and friendly wagging tail, 
but if you go to any public library you will 
be certain to find the other dogs I have 
introduced to you today. Not only these 
but many new stories about dogs have been 
published in recent years. One sad thing 
about owning a real canine pet is the in- 
evitable day when the old friend must de- 
part for the happy hunting grounds. But 
if you choose your dog friends from books, 
they never die, only tell their story again 
and again to those who enjoy listening. 
Visit your library today and ask for one of 
these fine stories. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE LIBRARY 
By CHarLes T. SMUTNY* 


You might step into the Chicago Tribune 
Library and find two members of the staff 
apparently absorbed in a game of chess. 
They are not playing chess. They are 
working out a checkmate situation to illus- 
trate a condition of international affairs 
wanted by editorial cartoonist Joe Parrish 
who doesn’t know chess, and specified a 
limited number of pieces to represent a 
certain: number of characters. Another day 


* Librarian, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


the visitor might be startled to come upon 
two librarians seemingly locked in mortal 
combat. A second look would show an 
artist sketching the pair to get the details 
of a wrestling hold not clearly enough illus- 
trated in the books on the sport. But most 
of the time the visitor would see us filling 
requests for information or pictures from 
printed sources. 

The room you’d enter on the 24th floor 
of Tribune Tower contains a general col- 
lection of about 15,000 books from 014 
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through 998, rather heavy in the 300’s, the 
900’s and, of course, the press history and 
Freedom of Speech sections. In the next 
room to the west is the collection given to 
the Chicago Tribune by the late James 
O’Donnell Bennett, formerly a reporter and 
feature writer. This is shelved on metal 
shelving on two levels recently erected in 
a large panelled room that had been the 
office of the coeditor, the Late Joseph M. 
Patterson. Mr. Bennett’s contribution of 
about 7,500 items consists mostly of Eng- 
lish and American literature and drama, 
biography, history, and quite a lot of Web- 
ster material. It came to us uncataloged. 
It is being cataloged and classified accord- 
ing to Dewey at times when relaxed pressure 
of our general work permits. This collec- 
tion must be kept separate for the present. 
If it is ever merged with the general col- 
lection, the Bennett books can be identified 
by bookplates put in during the cataloging 
process and the Bennett book catalog cards 
would stand out because a different color 
was used for them. The same room houses 
a smaller group of books mostly on Henry 
Clay given us after the death of Mr. Robert 
M. Lee, former managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


We wouldn’t take the visitor to our store 
room on the floor above. It’s in good order 
but it looks like anybody’s store room. 
There he’d see files of early editions of the 
Chicago Tribune, 25 years of the New York 
Daily News, 14 years back files of the New 
York Times, issues for the past year of the 
New York Journal of Commerce, Wall 
Street Journal and the major Chicago news- 
papers, vertical files of legislation, govern- 
ment documents and the less frequently 
used pamphlet material. 


We'd take him to the floor below instead 
to look over a library given us by Dr. 
Irving S. Cutter, former editor of the How 
To Keep Well department of the Chicago 
Tribune. This group of around 4,500 books, 
pamphlets, letters and photographs reflects 
Dr. Cutter’s hobby; the history of the West, 
American Indian and Custer material. For- 
tunately for us, a catalog came with this 
gift. 

On the same floor are 48 file cases of 
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active vertical file material and the bills 
and acts of Congress and the Illinois Legis- 
lature. Forty-eight feet of magazine rack 
contain the current issues of our 250 maga- 
zine subscriptions. There is space for back 
files of most of these magazines for about 
18 years though some, start earlier, such as 
the National Geographic which goes back to 
1907. Another storage space is occupied 
by the files of the Chicago Tribune since 
1857. Besides the bound files of the 
Tribune there is a file on microfilm and a 
projector for viewing the film. The pro- 
jector is expected to be used more than the 
bound files in the future since a dark room 
will soon be available. This should reduce 
wear on the bound files. 5 

We should not forget our branch, the 
McCutcheon Library on the 3i1st floor, a 
suite of rooms used in part as studios by 
Mr. Carey Orr, dean ‘of Chicago Tribune 
cartoonists and Mr. Joseph Parrish, car- 
toonist. The remaining space is devoted to 
books and magazines on art, architecture, 
cartooning, and a clipping and picture file 
the purpose of which is to make for greater 
accuracy. 

Six people comprise the staff of the Li- 
brary. Besides serving all departments, 
supplying both information and recreational 
reading matter, books are selected and sent 
to the Chicago Tribune’s foreign cor- 
respondents because most of them are 
located in places where books printed in the 
American language are not easily available. 
Some of these books are requested by the 
correspondents, some are general reference 
books, other books are specifically about the 
part of the world that is covered by the 
correspondent. All selections are aimed at 
enabling the correspondent to do a better 
job. 

We are fortunate in having a few things 
in the Chicago Tribune Library that are 
not found in many @ther small libraries 
among which are: Niles Weekly Register, 
1811 through 1834; War of the Rebellion 
Official Records, 127 Vols.; Congressional 
Globe, 1833 through 1872; Congressional 
Record, 1873 to date with some interrup- 
tions; New York Tribune Almanac, 1863 
through 1912; Chicago Daily News Almanac, 
1890 through 1937. 
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AROUND THE STATE ; 


What's News in Illinois Library Service 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


A recent check of the statistical reports of the public libraries in Illinois resulted in 
the following information: 


Population of municipalities Number of libraries 
Hours of opening 
16 not reported 


Salaries (other than Janitor) 


58 not reported 


Salaries (librarian) 


56 not reported 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


HAVING TOTAL INCOMES OF LESS THAN $5,000 PER YEAR 


Income 
14 5 19 14 8 8 68 
10 6 10 9 1 40 
8 2 2 5 5 1 23 
Total Libraries in Region.............. 98 *68 75 69 44 25 *379 
* Does not include 3 Reference Libraries in Chicago. 
HAVING TOTAL INCOME OF $25,000 OR MORE 
Region 1 Lake Forest, Moline, Rockford, Waukegan................-..seeeeee> a 
Region 2 Aurora, Berwyn, Chicago, Cicero, Elgin, Evanston, Joliet, Maywood, 
Region 4 Galesburg, Peoria, Quincy, Springfield... 
22 


From: Statistics of the Libraries of Illinois, 1946-47. 


Two checks for $1,000 each have given 
new impetus to the drive for funds for the 
memorial library building in Eldorado. The 
Nu Way Mercantile Company recently pre- 
sented their check “for $1,000 to Miss 
Susann Schrader, Secretary of the Fund, 
and, the Illinois Light and Power Co. have 
promised a similar check as soon as con- 
struction starts. 

At the In-Service Library Institute held 
in Emporia, Kansas it was said that— 

The librarian should never minimize a 
patron’s complaint, however insignificant or 
unjust it may seem. The implications may 
be far reaching. Any phase of public rela- 
tions is always important. 

In either school or public libraries a book 
committee composed of young people may 
become a very effective group as an aid in 
book selection and publicity. 

Look at your library as a merchant looks 
at his business. Make every dollar buy the 
maximum amount of service. 

Eliminate “Sorry, we don’t have it.” 
Substitute, “I’ll get it for you” or “We have 


other material on the subject. Would 
something else do?” 
—From the Kansas Library Bulletin. 
@ 

A History of Libraries in Great Britain 
and North America is a comprehensive re- 
view of British and American library de- 
velopment from the Renaissance to the 
beginning of World War II. It is the work 
of Albert Predeek, published in German in 
1940 and translated by Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, librarian, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. Approximately 650 
works are cited in the bibliography. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1947. 
(177 pages. $3.25.) 

Conference on International Cultural, 
Educational and Scientific Exchanges in- 
cludes preliminary memoranda, prepared by 
Edwin E. Williams and Ruth V. Noble, in 
addition to a summary of discussion and the 
recommendations adopted at the Princeton 
Conference in November, 1946. Much of 
what the report recommends has been in- 
corporated in UNESCO’s program. The 
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Williams-Noble memoranda brings together 
an amazing amount of information never 
before assembled. The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York helped to make the con- 
ference and the book possible. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1947. (232 
pages. $4.00.) 

@ 

In her second edition of A List of Theo- 
logical Subject Headings, Julia S. Pettee 
brings together headings and corporate 
church names used in the catalog of the 
Union Theological Seminary and the head- 
ings in theology used by the Library of 
Congress. They are both in one alphabet. 
Symbols are used to indicate the accepted 
headings of each institution. The appendix, 
of nearly 100 pages, gives by county his- 
torical and descriptive information on all 
church bodies listed. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1947. (653 pages. 
Plaographed. $10.00.) 

© 

By Way of Introduction, a recreational 
reading list for young people of high school 
age, appeared in December in a new second 
edition. The revision contains over 725 
new titles published since 1938, as well as 
350 titles retained from the old edition. A 
list of 65 important out-of-print books is 
appended, culled from a total of 300. An- 
notations are written to introduce the books 
to the young people themselves. The list 
is edited by Frances Grim, and was com- 
piled by an ALA-NEA-NCTE joint com- 
mittee—Jean C. Roos, Chairman. (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1947. 120 
pages. Single copies, $1.25; 10 to 100, 65c 
each; over 100, 50c each.) 

* * * & 

The new edition of Classification: An 
Introductory Manual, written by Margaret 
Herdman, describes four individual classifi- 
cation symbols, and presents clear, concise 
discussions of shelf arrangement, notation, 
book numbers, and the history of classifica- 
tion. There are new sections on principles 
and rules for classifying books, and on the 
construction of a classification scheme. 
(Chicago, American Library Association, 
1947. 50 pages. 75c.) 


Vocational counselors, students, teachers, 
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and veterans will find vital information on 
careers in meteorology in a new Occupa- 
tional Abstract, Meteorologist, by Margaret 
Dunbar and Mary Brilla. This pamphlet is 
now available from the publisher, Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, 
New York 3, N. Y., for 50c, cash with 
order. 

This six-page leaflet describes the nature 
of the work, future prospects, qualifications, 
unionization, discrimination, preparation, 
methods of entrance and advancement, 
earnings, distribution of workers, advantages 
and disadvantages of this career field. Also 
included are lists of schools offering degrees 
in meteorology, sources of further informa- 
tion, and selected references for further 
reading. 

The ability to speak easily and ‘convinc- 
ingly is one of the greatest social, political 
and economic assets. It is an art and like 
all arts it is one that can be mastered by 
study and practice. Donald L. Holley opens 
his book, Extempore Speaking: A Hand- 
book, (115 p. $1.50. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, N. Y. 52) with the illuminating 
statement: ‘“Extempore speaking is a form 
of prepared speaking on a selected topic in 
which everything is ready for delivery ex- 
cept the exact words to be used.” 

This is an intriguing thought. In all 
probability the speakers you most enjoy, 
the men who rise so confidently to their feet 
and whose logic flows so effortlessly, have 
spent many hours, days or years to create 
this effect. It is commendable because 
they are the men who keep abreast of the 
times, are aware of serious world problems, 
form their opinions and prepare arguments 
to support them. 

How this can be done most effectively is 
the purpose of Mr. Holley’s book. He takes 
the reader through the necessary steps: 
qualifications, preparation, writing and de- 
livery. His book also contains chapters on 
coaching and judging extempore and in- 
cludes a number of model speeches that 
have been delivered in high schools. 

Although slanted at the high school 
speaker and coach, the book will well repay 
study by everyone anxious to “make friends 
and influence people.” 
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Information concerning career opportuni- 
ties in the Immigration Service of the U. S. 
has just been published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y. Written by Gloria H. D. 
Nelom, this new Abstract will provide use- 
ful facts to vocational counselors, teachers, 
students, veterans, and others, for 25c, cash 
with order. 

This six-page pamphlet describes the 
nature of the work, duties, and compensa- 
tion for eight branches of service, qualifica- 
tions, methods of entrance and advancement, 
training, number and distribution of work- 
ers, women in the field, future prospects, 
and advantages and disadvantages. There 
is a list of further reading references and 
an appraisal of available literature. 

+e & 

A recent conference of representatives of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Library Association pointed out 
the increasing importance of the school 
library in elementary education and recom- 
mended that all teachers should be given 
courses of instruction in library materials 
and their use. 

A book expressly written for such 
courses has just been published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. It is TEACH- 
ING THROUGH THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY, by Margaret K. 
Walraven and Alfred L. Hall-Quest 
(183 pp., 13 photographs. $3.00. H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York 52). Well organized 
and clearly written, it is a stimulating 
guide to the use of school library materials 
in teaching. Librarians, as well as teachers 
and administrators, will welcome its reveal- 
ing interpretation of the library’s role in 
elementary education. 

Some of the subjects of separate chap- 
ters are: Comprehensive Reading Guid- 
ance, Selecting Books for Children to 
Grow On, Stimulating Reading, Library 
Information Tests, Short Cuts for Finding 
and Keeping Teaching Materials, Audio- 
Visual Aids to Teaching. 

Mrs. Walraven is an experienced school 
librarian and conducts a library materials 
course for teachers at the Southern Metho- 
dist University. Dr. Hall-Quest, of the 
New York University Division of General 
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Education, is well known as a teacher, 
author and lecturer on education subjects. 


A new series of discussional slidefilms on 
Technical Lettering—A Unit of Drafting is 
announced by The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. Designed to help teachers of letter- 
ing show actual strokes and proportions of 
letters to students, these films include 235 
lighted pictures. The introductory film 
discusses uses of lettering, characteristics of 
single-stroke Gothic letters, and similarities 
between letters. The other four films give 
instructions for making vertical capitals. 

Each of these slidefilms is organized into 
lessons on groups of letters produced with 
similar strokes. Questions, review and 
practice suggestions are included in each 
film. All letters conform to the recom- 
mendations of the American Standard As- 


sociation. The film titles are: 1—Single- 
Stroke Gothic—Introduction. 2—Vertical 
Capitals IHT LEF AVW. 3—Vertical 
Capitals MN YZX OQCG. 4—Vertical 
Capitals 069 83S DUJ PRB. 5—Vertical 


Capitals 725& and Spacing. The price of 
the complete kit is $18. Single films are 
$3.75 each, f.o.b. Detroit. For details on 
these new slidefilms write to The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan or contact 
the organization’s distributor in your area. | 


A National Plan for Public Library 
Service,* by Carleton B. Joeckel and Amy 
Winslow, has just been published by the 
American Library Association. With this 
publication the A. L. A. Committee on 
Postwar Planning concludes its proposals 
for a postwar program for the American 
public library. 

This volume contrasts the ideals of 
dynamic library service with present-day 
realities, and outlines a proposed system of 
public libraries and integrated library func- 
tions designed to provide a high level of 
service throughout the nation. The plan 
also implements the basic scheme by con- 
sideration of a number of related topics: 
library collections, personnel, buildings, 


* Chicago, American Library Association, 1948. 
192 pages. $3.00. 
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citizen interest, and research projects. 
Proposals are summarized in the final 
chapter. 

Although the plan places primary re- 
sponsibility on local library units, it is na- 
tional in scope and suggests in detail the 
appropriate roles of the state and national 
governments in the library economy. The 
book includes a chapter by Lowell Martin 
entitled “The Potential Role of the 
American Public Library.” 

All thinking readers will be interested in 
the following facts from Compulsory Federal 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes (316 p. 
$1.25. H. W. Wilson Company, New York 
52, N. Y.): 

“In communications: Newspaper print- 
ing and publishing, telegraph service and 
maintenance 80-100 per cent of all wage 
earners are under union agreement.” 


And to paraphrase: 

“When enough people get hurt by the 
actions of other people a popular demand 
for protection arises. When individuals 
or groups get enough power to favor 
themselves at the expense of the majority, 
protection becomes a critical issue.” 


The book is devoted to the eternal strug- 
gle for power between individuals and 
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groups aligned under the banners of capi- 
tal, labor or government. It is a subject 
that touches the intimate life of everyone 
and in its broader aspects is the “one 
world” problem: Who gets what; why? 

The labor leader knows the answers, as 
does the corporation president. Their solu- 
tions practically never agree; if they did 
would they be labor leader and corporation 
president? So, popular outcry brings gov- 
ernment into the picture. Government in- 
tervention is decried as bureaucratic, ineffi- 
cient, or communistic; or is praised as 
civilization’s one hope. - 

That is the important thesis of the book 
which has been compiled for the current 
NUEA debate proposition. It is an impar- 
tial presentation of the problem. It gives 
no easy answer. It reprints the most logical 
and authoritative arguments for and against 
arbitration that have been expressed. As 
always in a democracy, the final decision 
rests with the majority. Powerful as are 
the forces of capitalism, union labor with 
its 14,000,000 membership and government 
with its millions on the pay roll, they are 
outnumbered by those they would dominate. 
Law, order and a boss are essential. The 
majority can name their rulers. It can best 
do so by reading the whole story as pre- 
sented in Compulsory Federal Arbitration 
of Labor Disputes. 


FIVE NEW SPECIALISTS IN HIGH SCHOOL FIELD 
JOIN U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION STAFF 


Specrauists in industrial arts, health edu- 
cation, social studies, biology, and geography 
have been added to the staff of the United 
States Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, it has been announced by John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

All five of the appointments are to fill 
positions in the Office of Education’s 
Secondary Education Division, which is 
organized to serve the Nation’s high schools. 
The appointees are: 


Louis V. Newkirk, of Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Newkirk is Specialist for Industrial 
Arts. He reported for duty on February 


2, 1948. He has served as Director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Arts Education of the 
Chicago Board of Education since 1935. 
Previously, from 1931 to 1935, Mr. New- 
kirk was professor of industrial arts educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. While 
in Chicago, he supervised training of indus- 
trial arts teachers, designed shops, and 
authored numerous textbooks and profes- 
sional publications on the subject of indus- 
trial arts. From 1925 to 1931, Mr. 
Newkirk directed an industrial arts experi- 
mental program for grades 7 through 12 in 
the College of Education of the State Uni- 
versity of. Iowa. 

He held office in 1938 as president of the 
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Illinois Vocational Association and in 1941 
and 1942 as president of the American 
Industrial Arts Assoéiation. Mr. Newkirk 
. received his B.A. degree in 1925, his M.A. 
in 1927, and his Ph.D., in 1929, all from 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


Holger F. Kilander, of Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Mr. Kilander is Assistant Specialist in 
Health Education. He came to the Office 
of Education from the National Tuberculosis 
Association, where he initiated and directed 
programs in adult health education, nutri- 
tion, and social hygiene, and wrote for 
professional journals. During World War 
II, Mr. Kilander served as an expert on 
industrial nutrition with the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services of the 
Federal Security Agency and with the War 
Food Administration. In East Orange, New 
Jersey, he was Dean of Panzer College of 
Physical Education and Hygiene from 1933- 
42 and taught at Upsale College from 
1923-33. Mr. Kilander also taught at New 
York University and at Fredonia (New 
York) State Teachers College. 

As a travelling fellow of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, he studied the 
school science and health education pro- 
grams in the Scandinavian countries and 
Germany in 1928. Mr. Kilander received 
his A.B. in 1922 from Gustavus Adolphus 
College in St. Peter, Minn., his A.M. from 
Columbia University in 1925, and his Ph.D. 
at the same institution in 1930. 


Howard H. Cummings, of Clayton, Mo. 


Mr. Cummings is Assistant Specialist in 
Government and Economics. He came to 
the Office of Education from the Clayton 
High School in Clayton, Mo., where, except 
for the war years, he taught social studies 
for the past 20 years. During World War 
II, he served as training officer in the In- 
formation and Education Division of the 
European Theatre of Operations. Mr. 
Cummings has taught social studies educa- 
tion at Syracuse University, St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Washington University (St. 
Louis). He edited the social studies cur- 
riculum for elementary grades for the 
Missouri State Department of Education. 
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Mr. Cummings co-authored “Our 
Schools,” published by Harper’s in 1939, 
and is the author of a number of magazine 
articles and education bulletins. He has 
served as president of the St. Louis County 
Teachers Association. Mr. Cummings re- 
ceived his B.A. degree in 1925 and his M.A. 
in 1929, both from the University of IIli- 
nois. He has done additional graduate 
work at Washington University and the 
University of Minnesota. 


W. Edgar Martin, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mr. Martin is Specialist for Biology. He 
came to the Office of Education from pri- 
vate industry. Previously, from 1940 to 
1945, Mr. Martin supervised teacher train- 
ing for teachers of biology at the University 
of Michigan. From 1930 to 1940, he served 
as science teacher and department head in 
the public schools of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Martin received his early education 
in Cornwall, England, where he later taught. 
He received his Bachelor of Science degree 
at Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; his A.M. and Ph.D. de- 
grees at the University of Michigan. 


Halene Hatcher, of Murray, Ky. 


Miss Hatcher is Assistant Specialist for 
Geography and Conservation. For the past 
two years, she has been assistant professor 
of geography at Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Ky. Previously, she served 
as cartographer for the Office of Strategic 
Services, taught geography at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers from 1942 to 
1944, and taught in the public elementary 
schools of Paducah, Ky. 

Miss Hatcher received her A.B. degree at 
Murray State Teachers College and her 
M.A. at George Peabody College. She has 
also taken additional graduate work at Pea- 
body and at American University. 

The Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago announces the appoint- 
ment of Dr. B. Lamar Johnson as Visiting 
Professor this Summer Quarter, from June 
29 to September 4, 1948. Dr. Johnson is 
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Librarian and Dean of Instruction at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

During the Summer Quarter, Dr. Johnson 
will offer two courses at the graduate level. 
A course on college library administration 
will deal with the functions of the library 
in higher education, and specifically with 
such matters as “personnel of the college 
library, organization, plant, finances, hold- 
ings, and standards. Another course on the 
utilization of the library in the instruc- 
tional program of institutions of higher 
education, to be offered jointly with the 
Department of Education, will deal with 
the roles of the professor, the librarian, and 
the administrator in the effective use of 
library resources. 

Dr. Johnson is well known in the pro- 
fession for his many activities and publica- 
tions in the field of the college curriculum 
and librarianship. He is the author of 
Vitalizing a College Library (1939), and he 
was a member of the committee which 
wrote the 1943 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education entitled 
The Library in General Education. For 
several years he was Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Education Committee of the North 
Central Association, and he is at present a 
member of the Board of Editorial Consult- 
ants of the Journal of General Education 
and of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries. 


* * * * 
The topic of the thirteenth Annual In- 


stitute of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago will be Education 
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for Librarianship. The Institute will be 
held at the University during the week of 
August 16-21, 1948. 

Recent years have witnessed an increasing 
interest in the problems of education for 
librarianship on the part of practitioners 
and educators alike. Several library schools 
are currently subjecting the content of their 
curricula and their methods of instruction 
to searching examination, and a new pattern 
of library education is probably developing. 
At this time, the Graduate Library School 
feels that it is particularly appropriate to 
examine systematically the whole program 
of education for librarianship in this coun- 
try. 

Although the Institute will deal with 
problems in the education of librarians, it 
will by no means be limited in interest or 
in relevance to the staff members of library 
schools. It is also intended for the prac- 
titioners in librarianship and is being 
planned for the profession as a whole, since 
the entire profession is affected by the edu- 
cational programs adopted by the schools. 
Both practitioners and educators will con- 
tribute to the program. ; 

The Institute will deal with such topics 
as the place of professional education in the 
university, the relationship between educa- 
tion for librarianship and education for 
other professions, the pre-professional back- 
ground of librarians, the content of basic 
library training and training in special 
fields, and the state of advanced training 
and research in librarianship. 

The detailed list of topics and speakers 
will be announced soon. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,200 each for the academic 
year 1948-49 for study in its Graduate Li- 
brary School. Several tuition scholarships 
are also available. Applications must be in 
the hands of the Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships on or before March 1, 
1948. 

In order to qualify for a fellowship or 
scholarship, the applicant must meet the 
admission requirements of the University of 


Chicago. Awards will be made on the basis 
of the candidate’s academic record, ability 
to do research, performance on the required 
entrance tests, and general promise to con- 
tribute to the profession of librarianship. 
Forms to be used in making application 
for fellowships and scholarships may be ob- 
tained by writing the Committee on Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships, Cobb Hall 108, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
(Eight-week Session June 28—August 20) 


The Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin announces the beginning of a 
Summer Session program leading to the 
Bachelor of Library Science Degree. 


Students may enroll at the beginning of 
any summer session and may complete the 
required program (30 semester hours) in 
four eight-week summer sessions. Four 
eight-week summer sessions (the equivalent 
of two semesters) in residence, is required 
and must be completed within six summers 
after the student has started the program. 


The first group of courses in the four- 
summer cycle may be chosen from courses 
offered in the Summer of 1948. , 


Workers in public libraries, college and 
university libraries, schocl and _ teacher- 
librarians and other library workers not 
candidates for the BLS degree may en- 
roll under the conditions stated in Require- 
ments for Admission. This provision is 
made primarily to provide an opportunity 
for study for those who wish to meet cer- 
tification requirements or to improve their 
effectiveness in their positions. 


Requirements for admission 
Students who are candidates for the BLS 


Degree 

1. Graduates of the College of Letters 
and Science or of an associated or 
accredited college with equivalent 
preparation, who have a grade-point 
average of at least 1.5 and who are 
able to meet the other requirements 
set forth below, are eligible for ad- 
mission. 

2. Each candidate will fill out an appli- 
cation blank, a copy of which can be 
obtained from the Director of the 
School. When possible it is desirable 
to file application before the first of 
June. Early application is advised, 
as the number of students that can be 
accepted is limited to forty and each 
application will be carefully scru- 
tinised 


3. Applicants must be at least twenty 
years of age. It is not recommended 
that persons over thirty-five who have 
had no professional -experience under- 
take the course. Applications from 
persons over this age will be con- 
sidered on their individual merits. 

4. The applicant must have a reading 
knowledge of either French or Ger- 
man. Other qualifications being 
equal, preference will be given to 
those who present both languages. 


5. A personal interview with the Direc- 
tor is desirable. Candidates are 
judged not only on their college 
records but also by the testimony of 
their references and of their own 
personality. 


Facility in the use of the typewriter is 
required in the School as it is in the mod- 
ern library. There is not time to acquire 
skill and speed during a library school 
year and the School offers no instruction 
in typewriting. The School has a limited 
number of typewriters for student use but 
many students find it convenient to own 
or rent a typewriter for their own use dur- 
ing the school year. 


Students not candidates for the degree 

An applicant must have a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from an accredited college or univer- 
sity, or a teacher’s certificate and present 
satisfactory records and recommendations. 
However, a limited number of candidates 
who do not meet this requirement may be 
admitted if they present records of suc- 
cessful library experience, and are recom- 
mended by their present employers. 


Fees 
The fee for the summer session is $50.00. 


Registration and Enrollment 


Applications for admission must be made 
in advance, not later than June Ist if pos- 
sible. As classes are limited to 40, early 
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application for admission is advisable. 
Application blanks may be secured upon 
request from the Director, Library School, 
University of Wisconsin, 811 State Street, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


Housing 


Information on housing accommodations 
will be mailed to all students admitted to 
courses in the Library School. Further in- 
formation may be secured by writing the 
University Housing Bureau, 434 Sterling 
Court, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


* * * * 


Previously available only on three-year 
rental basis, the March of Time Forum 
Edition subjects will be sold outright be- 
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ginning February Ist. The new policy 
prices these 16mm prints, averaging 16 
minutes in running time at $55 per print. 
A list of the 35 titles of the films is now 
available from The March of Time, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
eon € © 
Recently the city of Jacksonville and the 
Library Board honored W. D. Doying in 
recognition “of his 40 continuous years as 
a member of the library board,” at a spe- 
cial meeting of the city council. In recog- 
nition of his many years of faithful and 
unstinting service the resolution adopted 
said in part: “Mr. Doying stands high 
above us all, as a symbol and guiding 
beacon to those who would serve their 
community and fellow man.” 


IN ILLINOIS 


The Illinois State Library and the Illinois Library Association are working together 
on a number of projects on recruiting to meet the current personnel shortage in the State. 

In order to have a working knowledge of what constitutes “Occupational lure” in our 
profession we would like to have your cooperation in answering the following questions: 


1. What was your first contact with a library? 


family use of the library 


classes in library instruction 


elementary school library___ 


high school library. 


college__ 


2. What was your impression of the librarian of that library? 


mousy. attractive 


friendly and helpful 


battleax 
a promoter of books and ideas_ 


a guardian of books. 


3. Who was the first to interest you in the library work? 


a librarian 
a trustee 
articles or books on library work 


a school 
a parent or other relative 


4. What was the main impetus behind your entering library work? 


love of books 
interest in people 
prestige of profession 


idea that it was “nice clean work”. 
potential significance of field _ 


lack of interest in other professions 


economic conditions 


home conditions 


familiarity with work through apprenticeship. 


other 


5. Why are you still in the profession? 
challenge of work 
pleasant relationships with community. 


satisfaction in daily routines____ 


inertia other. 
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How frequently have you changed positions? 
one year five year ten year interval_____ 


Why did you change positions? 

better salary improved working conditions 
chance to use training variety of experience 
personality of new administrator. other 


If you were to do it over again would you be a librarian? 
No. 


What are the greatest drawbacks to the profession? 

slow low salary scales 


What personal recruiting have you done? 


pages... high school students college students 
What difficulties have you encountered? 

parental objections_ length of training period 
lack of professional glamour sanems 

lack of men in the profession 


What in your opinion is the best talking point for selling the profession? 


Please return this questionnaire to: 


RutH W. Grecory, President, I. L. A. 
Waukegan Public Library, 
Waukegan, IIl. 
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